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THE ROLE OF SECURITY-INSECURITY FEELINGS IN LIBERAL 
AND CONSERVATIVE ATTITUDES! 


MARTHA F. STURM? 


PREFACE 


The interest in this paper is the partial result of a recent trip to post-war 
Europe by one whose generation has grown up under one president, in the midst 
of a depression and a world war. In the Europe of today, it is almost impossible 
to escape an overwhelming awareness of the importance to the people there of 
the concept of “security.” The word appears in political discussions, in con- 
versations at the side-walk cafes, in the monthly reports of relief organizations, 
and determines to a large extent their work, lives, and actions. Part of this 
concern stems from the fact that the war has meant for many countries, par- 
ticularly those which were occupied, a period of devastation and dire want. 
Basic needs of food and clothing often have been the major goal of day-to-day 
living, and still are for many the primary concern of life. The whole war expe- 
rience has been of such a traumatic nature that it is still, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a principal motivating force in the pattern of living. It has resulted in 
a widespread, deep desire for “‘security.” 

Added to this picture is the pervasive influence of Communism and its em- 
phasis on security. While it must be admitted that Europeans in general analyze 
Communism on a more intellectual basis than we do, it can also be said that its 
appeal for many is purely emotional because it represents a form of reaction to 
present frustration and harsh reality. They want greater security in their 
lives—Communism promises that security. They want something to undo the 
whole unhappy political pattern—Communism promises a thorough-going 
change. The difference between democracy and Communism is for most, not 
a matter of ends and means or ultimate objectives, but the simple matter of 
“liberty vs. security.” As one Italian student rather wistfully put it, ‘Political 
liberty must be a wonderful thing, but after months of starvation and living like 
animals it sometimes seems a small price to pay to have security once more.” 
We in the United States may not agree with this attitude, but it is most impor- 
tant that we understand it and the reasons for it fully. Too frequently we have 
underestimated the influence of insecurity feelings and have partially failed to 
understand the attraction of Communism in some nations as a result. 

In this country the word “security” has become a part of the layman’s vocabu- 


1 Presented as partial fulfillment of graduation cum laude in Psychology at Denison Uni- 
versity, June, 1947. The author wishes to thank Drs. W. C. Biel and L. C. Steckle for 
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lary in almost every field. The psychologist, the sociologist, the economist, 
the student of political science, and the theologian have taken it as their own. 
It has become a popular way of describing almost any objective, and in its het- 
erogeneous usage its real meaning has often been obscured. Probably one of 
the most common misconceptions has been the substitution of economic security 
as the sole meaning of security. There is too often a tendency toregard economic 
ills as the sole source of man’s insecurity. We speak of old age pensions, un- 
employment, better educational facilities, a planned economy as the solution to 
the individual’s feeling of insecurity. There can be no doubt that economic 
problems are of prime importance in the individual’s life today. The effects 
of unemployment, the continuous race of competition, and similar problems are 
too well known both to the psychologist and to the public to gainsay this. But 
the psychologist will also say, ‘‘We find that the most important factor condi- 
tioning an individual’s feeling of security is not the force of economic problems 
which he meets as an adult, but the circumstances which surround him in child- 
hood—the love and affection he received from his parents, his initial reactions 
to the world as hostile or friendly, his ability to feel at home in the world. These 
are the things which determine an individual’s feeling of security.”” But, some 
will say, are not these circumstances all determined in the end by the economic 
order—the economic system which forces the father to take his frustrations out 
on the child, the lack of sufficient money to have adequate food and a pleasant 
home, the clash between classes which adds to the individual’s insecurity? Is 
not economics your final answer? But the psychologist will answer warily, 
‘“‘There does seem to be some tendency to think that way. But experimental 
evidence does not yet indicate that economic problems are the only source of 
childhood frustration. There are too many results and problems which do not 
fit into that conception. The influences of childhood seem to be much more 
complex than that. The factors of love and hate are not so easily explained. 
The importance of man’s adjustment to his society, to his culture, is too often 
left out of the question. And if the problem of security is to be explored in its 
entirety, this phase is most important.’’ So one of the purposes of this paper is 
to study in what way security is a question of man’s relation to his culture, of 
which economics is a part, and to gain in this way a more objective perspective 
of the complex events of today. 

Another purpose of this discussion is to indicate one of the coming uses of 
social psychology in the understanding of man. For a long time ‘“‘values” have 
been the special province of philosophy or religion. For the most part they were 
the result of rather vague speculation, or have come about because they were 
especially suitable to the purposes of a dominating elite. Custom has estab- 
lished certain things as “‘right’”’ or best for the individual, but anthropological 
research has shown up rather effectively the naiveness of our acceptance of our 
own ways as best. Only within the last few years has psychology through the 
realm of objective study been able to give some scientific foundation to the 
“fight values” for individuals. This does not mean that we can give decisions 
as to right and wrong, or bad and good, but it does mean that we can forecast 
some of the results in terms of what it does to the personality. A similar method 
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of experimental research has been applied by the psychologist to society. He 
sets up no absolute standard, but he can tabulate and predict the results of 
certain stimuli to masses of people more accurately than before. He does not 
attempt to say that one action is good or bad, but only that such and such an 
action will cause certain things to happen within the society or civilization, and 
that some form of progression or regression will occur as a result. Social psy- 
chology also has a contribution to make in its study of mass insecurity and its 
effect in a world beset by fear of war. This contribution has perhaps been best 
summarized by Lasswell in his book World Politics and Personal Insecurity: 


Wars and revolutions are avenues of discharge for collective insecurities and stand in 
competition with every alternative means of dissipating mass tension. The reduction of 
violence in world politics means strengthening the competitive power of activities whose 
human costs are less. The special province of political psychiatrists who seek to develop 
and to practice the politics of prevention is devising ingenious expedients capable of dis- 
charging accumulated anxieties as harmlessly as possible. This age of the ‘revolt of the 
masses”’ or the ‘‘era of world wars and revolution”’ puts the emotions of the masses in the 
foreground of political events. Sound measures for the removal of unfavorable objective 
conditions of discomfort require mass support; and cherished social values require mass 
support, or mass deflection, if they are to survive. 

The politics of prevention calls for a continuing audit of the world level of insecurity. 
The political psychiatrist, assuming the desirability of enabling human activities to evolve 
at a minimum of human cost, approaches the problem of war and revolution as one detail of 
the whole task of mastering the sources and mitigating the consequences of human in- 
security in our unstable world (10: 25). 


THE PROBLEM 


This paper is concerned with the study of security-insecurity feelings, and 
their relation to an individual’s attitude of conservatism or liberalism. The 
first part of the paper is devoted to a survey of psychology’s contributions to the 
problems of security, and to the understanding of liberalism or conservatism in 
attitude. The second part is an experiment with college students concerning the 
security feelings of those with a pronounced conservative or liberal political 
attitude, and some of the factors which are a part of such attitudes. 


INTRODUCTION AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
I. The problem of security 


Psychology and security 

One of the fundamental problems of psychology is that of security, for the 
psychologist is primarily concerned with the adjustment of the individual to 
his environment, and without security this is impossible in our society. Yet the 
answer as to what constitutes security, what factors are most important in foster- 
ing it, and whether it is in itself a desirable goal for society are still in a state of 
hopeful confusion. We are constantly finding new information which detracts 
from the validity of older theories. We are beginning to regard security in a 
larger sense than we did formerly, and this means we must broaden our analysis 
to include society, and study in greater detail its effect upon the individual. 
This the social psychologists are doing, but the total effect is not yet adequate 
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to meet the need.* The whole idea that psychology has a responsibility toward 
the society as well as the individual is comparatively new, and much less is 
written about it than other specialties within the field. So far the experimental 
work has been exploratory in nature, and the results are scattered as well as 
merely tentative. It is a pioneer field of psychology, and still is very much in 
the process of formation. Many of its workers do not agree among themselves, 
but this does not hinder the vigor and enthusiasm of their study. The issue of 
security holds grave portent for all mankind, and it is important that we under- 
stand it as fully as possible. 

Some of the confusion and uncertainty can be directly attributed to our near- 
ness to the influence of Freud. It is no understatement to say that his theories 
and the concepts of psychoanalysis have almost revolutionized the field of 
psychology. His insistence on the importance of sex, and of the influence of the 
immediate environment on the infant are commonly known and accepted today. 
However as various analysts and principally Horney (8) have pointed out, 
Freud, living at the time he did, neglected to a large degree the influence of cul- 
ture on the people he studied. Anthropological studies were not known and 
used as much as they are now, and consequently Freud regarded neurotic trends 
as inherent characteristics, only incidently modified by the cultural environment. 
Because of Freud’s great contribution and influence today, this view of cul- 
tural factors is still prevalent among many psychologists and psychiatrists. © 

Recent anthropological studies by Mead, Sapir, Benedict, Boas and others, 
have indicated a need for a re-evaluation of the concept of “normalcy” in a 
society, as well as a re-examination what constitutes a normal society. What 
is normal in one society may be considered neurotic or insecure in another. 
The range of accepted emotional behavior is almost unlimited among the peoples 
of the world. What we would regard as hallucinations, delusions, or hysterical 
behavior may well be considered quite normal in another cultural group. In our 
own society, three hundred years ago, a person could accuse another of being a 
witch and still be considered quite normal, while today we would probably 
suspect the accuser of paranoic tendencies. In our studies of security we must 
make constant recourse to the knowledge of anthropology. 

Because of the comparative newness of this type of emphasis on security, 
this discussion must necessarily be sketchy in many respects. A structured out- 
line is impossible at this time, but it is hoped that studies such as this one will 
lead to the building up of a more coherent body of knowledge. 

Definition of security. One of the most thorough studies of security has been 
made by Maslow (15, 16), and it is his definition that we shall use as a basis. 
He regards the security feelings as a syndrome, and defines a syndrome as a 
“general flavor which can be detected or savored in practically everything that 
the person does, feels, or thinks.’”’ It is a method of dealing dynamically with 
the problem which overcomes some of the difficulties of thinking of it in terms of 
causality. The concepts of security-insecurity were obtained by Maslow through 
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extensive research, many years of clinical experience, reading, and clinical studies 
of extreme personalities. Autobiographical studies were made by many of his 
subjects, and these greatly aided in verifying and adding to the analysis. Mas- 
low says of his results: 


The examination of lists of hundreds of specific characteristics of insecure people together 
with all the other clinical and observational data available indicated that these character- 
istics tend to cluster into groups. It should be noted that every group overlaps each other; 
that every item is both a ‘‘cause”’ and “‘effect”’ of every other single item; that the numerical 
order does not imply any priority whether causal, etiological, or temporal; that all the 
“parts” are not parts in the ordinary sense of being discrete and independent of each other. 


In aword this is asyndrome (15:331). 


Insecurity 
1. Feeling of rejection, of being unloved, of 
being treated coldly and without affection, 
of being hated, of being despised. 
2. Feelings of isolation, ostracism, alone- 
ness or being out of it, feelings of ‘‘unique- 
ness.”’ 
3. Perception of the world and life as dan- 
gerous, threatening, dark, hostile or chal- 
lenging; as a jungle in which everyman’s 
hand is against each others, in which one 
eats or is eaten. 
4. Perception of other human beings as es- 
sentially bad, evil or selfish; as dangerous, 
threatening, hostile, or challenging. 
5. Constant feelings of threat and danger, 
anxiety. 
6. Feelings of suspicion and mistrust or 
envy or jealousy toward others, much hos- 
tility, prejudices, hatred. 
7. Tendency to expect the worst, general 
pessimism. 
8. Tendency to be unhappy or discontented. 
9. Feelings of tension and strain and con- 
flict; together with various consequences of 
tension, e.g. ‘“‘nervousness,”’ fatigue, irri- 
tability, nervous stomach and other psycho- 
somatic disturbances; night-mares; emo- 
tional instability, vacillation, uncertainty 
and inconsistency. 
10. Tendency to compulsive introspection, 
morbid self-examination, acute conscious- 
ness of self. 
11. Guilt and shame feelings, sin feelings, 
feelings of self-condemnation, suicidal ten- 
dencies, discouragement. 
12. Disturbances of various aspects of the 
self-esteem complex, e.g. craving for power 
and for status, compulsive ambition, over- 
aggressiveness, jealousy of jurisdiction and 
prerogative, over-competitiveness; and/or 


Security 
1. Feeling of being liked, or loved, of ac- 
ceptance, of being looked upon with 
warmth. 
2. Feelings of belonging, of being at home 
in the world, of having a place in the group. 


3. Perception of the world and life as pleas- 
ant, warm, friendly or benevolent, in which 
all men tend to be brothers. 


4. Perception of other human beings as es- 
sentially good, pleasant, warm, friendly, or 
benevolent. 

5. Feelings of safety, rare feelings of threat- 
ening danger; unanxious. 

6. Feelings of friendliness and trust in 
others; little hostility, tolerance of others, 
easy affection for others. 

7. Tendency to expect good to happen; gen- 
eral optimism. 

8. Tendency to be happy or contented. 

9. Feelings of calm, ease and relaxation. 
Unconflicted emotional stability. 


10. Tendency to outgoingness. 


11. Self-acceptance, tolerance of self, ac- 
ceptance of the impulses. 


12. Desire for strength or adequacy with 
respect to problems rather than for power 
over other people. Firm, positive, well- 
based self-esteem. Feelings of strength. 
Courage. 


— 
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Insecurity Security 
the opposite; masodistic tendencies, over- 
dependence, compulsive submissiveness, in- 
gratiation. Inferiority feelings, feelings of 
weakness and helplessness. 
13. Continual striving for and hunger for 18. Relative lack of neurotic or psychotic 
safety and security, various neurotictrends, tendencies. 
inhibitions, defensiveness, escape trends, 
ameliorative trends; false goals, fixations on 
partial goals. Psychotic tendencies, delu- 
sions, hallucinations, etc. 
14. Selfish, egocentric, individualistic 14. ‘Social interest’? (in Adlerian sense); 
trends. cooperativeness, kindliness, interest in 
others, sympathy (15). 


The results of insecurity are dynamically shown in the individual’s thoughts 
and his actions toward the rest of the world. Not all insecure persons will 
have the same reactions, but a general description will indicate many of the 
common characteristics. In almost every insecure person there is a continual 
longing for security and a continuous struggle to regain it. Discouragement is 
frequently present, although often disguised. The lack of love may be reflected 
in aggression, hostility, or a series of defense reactions against any further loss of 
love. This defensive position may take the form of the person’s refusing to admit 
that he is insecure. He may withdraw to a narrow, restricted world. Ameliora- 
tive attempts to make the situation more bearable may be made. Attacks upon 
the surrounding environment are frequent. These may take the form of radical- 
ism. As stated by Maslow, 


The attack reaction may be ‘‘good,”’ that is a realistic one. But it may also be a blame 
reaction, a projective one in which the individual attempts to save his tattered self-esteem 
by blaming others completely when he himself is to blame . . . Thus among radicals psychol- 
ogists must attempt to distinguish between the ones who are simply being bitter, who are 
attacking blindly, who are blaming others, and on the other hand the radical who realisti- 
cally understands the social and economic backgrounds for personal security and who then 
attempts to attack and change the bad situation (15: 338). 


The insecure person also has a tendency to hang on desperately to whatever 
adjustment he may have made. The defense reactions which he has built up 
during a lifetime as a method of solving his problems are to him a refuge for what 
little safety he has. Very rarely can the insecure person see his own problems 
clearly, and solve them for himself. 

The importance of childhood. These feelings which make up the syndrome of 
security are readily demonstrated in psychological literature to be the result 
of the feelings which the child develops toward his early environment. In our 
culture, the most important factors in the formation of the child’s personality 
are the love which he receives from his parents, and the feeling which he has 
toward the primary groups of his childhood. Practically all of his later adult 
adjustments will be based on the way he has learned to meet the frustrations of 
his earlier life. These frustrations will include such things as nursing, parental 
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disapproval, rivalry within the family, sexual adjustment, school adjustment, 
etc. An excellent treatment of this point can be found in many of the psycho- 
logical textbooks of today (22, 19, 17, 8). The fundamental viewpoint on the 
importance of love to the child and to the adult has been well expressed by one 
psychologist, Symonds, when he says: 


Love is the essence of desirable group life. The world today is struggling to recover from 
a global conflict which has brought misery and terror to most peoples. Efforts are being 
made to create a world in which this misery will never have to be repeated. In a previous 
chapter the cause of war was found to lie in aggressive tendencies in man; the basis of peace 
on the other hand, must be found in the love tendencies in man. Somehow love tendencies 
must be provided with an opportunity for expression, and a world organization must be 
established which can foster the love impulse. Love in the last analysis is the only antidote 
for hate. 

Love is the strongest civilizing factor. There is no doubt that love occupies a more 
important place in world affairs today than in any time in previous history. It is certain 
that men are more sensitive to cruelty, to slavery, and to torture and that they hate these 
things more today than ever before. We have a clearer notion of what kind of world we 
would like to live in and we have a dim insight as to how this kind of world can be accom- 
plished. The force which has helped men grow out of barbarism is love. Love brings a 
change from egoism to altruism. It is love that enables men to live collectively, to care for 
one another, and to establish arrangements for social security. 

Love is the basis for emotional security and stability in the individual. It is love from 
the parents that helps to establish the secure personality in infancy, and the emotionally 
stable adult is one who has been loved by fond parents in early life. Parents can never love 
a child too much or too well. 

Love is the basis for effective personality development. The finest individuals are those 
who have been nourished in an atmosphere of love (22: 563). 


Frustration. ‘The cause of insecurity in the process of adjustment is, of course, 
frustration. To the clinical psychologist whose primary task is the adjustment 
of the individual, the first thing to know is the frustrating factors and the degree 
of their influence. Frustration should not be necessarily considered either a bad 
or evil thing, for it is an essential experience of all living matter. Life is a con- 
tinual process of need or desire and activities directed toward their fulfillment. 
However the manner in which frustration is met is the essential criterion of 
adjustment. 

The frustration barrier is, in an all-conclusive sense, the environment. This 
includes personal and impersonal, internal and external factors. Frustration 
may come from physical handicaps, from thwarting of a basic need, or from 
inability to reach an adopted goal. Its importance to the concept of security 
is emphasized in a statement from Symonds (22: 292): 


There is an interesting connection between the more immediate frustrations and the 
deeper underlying insecurity which children whose parents are hostile or immersed in their 
own affairs, deeply feel. The child who is accepted and secure can, without undue ag- 
gressive tendencies, tolerate frustration which the less secure child cannot. Aggression, 
therefore, does not come necessarily from those who have suffered physical punishment. 
It comes primarily from those children who have not been loved, whose siblings have been 
preferred, who have been insecure in their emotional relationships. Such children are most 
likely to react to punishment by retaliatory aggressiveness. The accepted child, however, 
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whose frustrations are lenient and who can depend upon his parents for support does not 
have to meet his frustration in so aggressive a manner. 


This brings into focus the three principal methods by which frustration is met. 
They are: 1) aggression, 2) withdrawal or regressions, 3) substitution. Of these 
three we are most concerned with the method of aggression. Not only is it 
important in the competitive aspects of our social system, but the cataclysmic 
forces of destruction and death unleased by two world wars within a life time 
indicate its importance in our civilization. It should be emphasized, too, that 
aggression has great positive value which we can ill afford to be without. Under 
its impetus man’s energies have been turned to the great constructive projects 
and enterprises of history. It has been responsible for much of the progress of 
science, for improvement in the ways of living, and for the increasing triumph of 
good over evil. However in our modern world, mastery may be achieved either 
by aggressiveness coupled with hate or aggressiveness coupled with love. By 
turning to a study of some of the social forces contributing to security or in- 
security feelings, we can better estimate the possibilities and consequences of 
aggression. 

Social values and influences. Kardiner (9), approaching the problem of 
security and social influences, emphasizes that although we know that each 
individual builds up his own security system of ideas, emotions, attitudes, and 
activities with which to defend himself against internal or external dangers, 
this security system is not wholly the invention of the individual. It cannot be 
separated from the response of the individual to his total environment. Each 
individual has a specific cultural background in which he happens to live, and 
each culture creates its own forms of tensions and emotional pressure. In our 
society today, the child soon finds himself a member of an ‘‘in-group”’ to which 
he must conform. This conformation frequently leads to some feelings of 
hostility. In regard to parents this hostility is either hopeless or dangerous. 
Little Tommy wants to go out to play, but his mother refuses him permission. 
He feels like striking her, but our society demands respect for the mother, so 
he takes his hostile feelings out on his baby brother or the family cat instead. 
Or he may be forced to repress his anger, and do some household errand in place 
of playing. 

This repression of aggressive tendencies is a sign of adjustment into society, 
and is a standard feature of social life. In adults aggression is provoked from 
two sources: 


(1) ... through continuing demands for satisfactions which had to be tabooed in the 
course of socialization; such (neurotic) wishes are exemplified by the desire uncontinently 
to master all other people who come within one’s ken or to gain control of others by exhibit- 
ing constant dependence on them and exciting pity. 

(2) Agression is aroused through rivalry over the securing of desired goals or values such 
as high status, sex partners or satisfactions incident to a standard of living (3:17). 


Frequently the society will standardize a sort of permissive pattern in which 
hostility may be expressed. We are familiar with these patterns in the form of 
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business competition, sports, the right to kill in war, and limited rights to dero- 
gate others. Fear of another person within the in-group will tend to aggrevate 
aggressive responses, which in turn may reinforce the reasons for fear, and the 
reaction becomes a sort of vicious circle. 

It is out of this context, the need for expression of aggressive tendencies, that 
“race prejudice” grows. Prejudice of this type against members of an out- 
group is not a simple emotion, but two main types of aggression are designated 
by Kardiner (9) under it. The first is direct aggression in which the frustrating 
person or group is identified, and in which the’ aggressive responsives can be 
responsible in some way for controlling or overcoming the frustrating factors. 
An example of such actual frustrating conditions might be the presence in a 
community of Negro job competition. The frustrating factors are real, and the 
aggressive response might be such as to drive the Negroes out of the community. 

The second and less obvious type is displaced aggression. ‘‘In this case, the 
inciting cause of the aggressive response is not the object attacked but some in- 
grouper who cannot be attacked because of his value or the danger connected 
with fighting him. The aggressive response has been restrained or repressed 
and it finds a substitute object.’”’ The school bully is often an excellent example 
of such displaced aggression. Frequently direct aggression is accompanied by 
displaced aggression. This accounts sometimes for the seemingly unreasonable 
hatred or unjustified aggression. It acts as a release for other pressures. 

In addition to the source of aggression, a second factor to be considered is how 
social permission to be aggressive is achieved. The two situations which make 
. this possible are: 

a. Group rivalry, the tendency to maintain the in-group as a dominant group, 
is a common form of social conflict which may involve hostility or aggression. 
The attempt of a sub-group to change its status is a maneuver which may call 
out aggression that is socially approved. The feeling of Californians against the 
Japanese, of Southerners against the Negroes who want terms of equality, are 
openly hostile and aggressive, yet are not socially disapproved. 

b. Traditional patterning. This permits unfriendly manifestations toward 
members of other groups even when individuals of that group are unknown. 
Many people may be anti-Semitic purely through a stereotyped concept of the 
Jewish people, without ever having any direct association with them. A movie 
or “Little Black Sambo” concept of a Negro is a traditional patterning accepted 
by many people. During the war we had a similar “cartoon” picture of the 
Germans and the Japanese. 

Either rivalry or traditional patterning usually results in a stereotyped image 
in the minds of the in-group. Individual differences drop out and the group is 
judged as a whole according to a pre-conceived standard. ‘Anything’ can be 
expected of “them,” and “they” are somehow not quite human. We tend to 
judge those of our own group by a much different standard than that by which 
we judge the stereotyped group. Nations are frequently conceived in the 
popular mind as a type of ‘‘out-group.” 

It is also necessary that we have some means of identifying the objects of our 
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prejudice, so we distinguish physical or racial marks such as lips, hair, skin color, 
etc. Language, work, religion, or standard of living may also be used as iden- 
tifying features. Usually dominance is maintained by forbidding marriage or 
sex contact with the out-group. 

Although race prejudice is not a simple manifestation which can be simply 
explained, it is partially a social result arising from the efforts of the individual 
to find some measure of security within his own in-group. The problem of 
aggressiveness within a society deserves still wider consideration. 

Security problems of minority groups. On the other side of the picture, the 
minority group itself has difficulty in its search for security (12). They can find 
it by clinging desperately to their own little group as their primary in-group. 
Frequently however, this only serves to intensifty the hostility of the out-groups, 
and the tension grows. Aside from these tightly knit groups, there are persons 
whose whole lives are characterized by the uncertainty of standing on the margin 
between two groups. They never wholly belong to either one, and consequently 
lack the secure feelings of belonging to any in-group. The nouveaux riches or 
social-climbers of a community are of this group. One of the most typical, 
however, is the Jewish group—uncertain of their relation to their own group or 
to other groups. Some individuals feel their relationship too strongly; others try 
to avoid it. With the passing of ghetto days the group is no longer as homo- 
geneous or compact, and greater freedom of social movement is found. However 
the social situation is still very uncertain, and the conflicts present in it naturally 
result in tension. This in turn leads to restlessness, unbalanced behavior, and 
sometimes over-emphasis. The situation is particularly difficult for young | 
members of well-to-do families who are often given entrance to an in-group, but 
without the strong bonds of security feelings which others of the group may 
possess. 

Other influential factors than the culture. In spite of this evident influence of 
the culture, agreement is not unanimous among psychologists as to its relative 
degree of influence on the standards of society. A study by Linton (13) in- 
dicated that age and sex are often more dominant factors. Additional support is 
given this view by a study of Rundquist (20). In comparing behavior problems 
of an aggressive nature of children whose families were on relief and children 
whose families were not on relief, his results indicated that the factor of being on 
relief was less important than the child’s being over-age in school or the original 
socio-economic status of the family. 


Economic security and its influence. 


The changing conditions of industrialization and our highly interdependent 
society have placed the individual more and more under the influence of factors 
which he does not directly control. While the family is still the focal point of 
influence on the individual, the family has become surrounded by a new set of 
social forces. These consist mainly of secondary groups such as the movies, the 
political party, organized religion, the school, and the employer. The old person- 
to-person relationships have decreased in importance. 


j 
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In the culture of our western civilization, the dominant trends are being in- 
creasingly controlled by forces in the economic pattern. The individual is 
influenced in a variety of ways, but one of the most apparent is when economic 
conditions impinge upon the primary group organization, particularly that of the 
family. The effects may be evident in the child who has grown up in a family 
in which insecurity and apathy are the dominant notes as a result of lack of work, 
or in the insecurity which comes from homes broken because of arbitrary relief- 
bureau rulings. The effects are also evident in the adult whose spirit is broken 
as a result of inability to find work, and consequently a feeling of failure in the 
eyes of the world. The effects of these conditions have not been adequately 
studied by psychology in relation to future results in the society, but several 
studies give a hint as to the importance of the task. 

A competitive society. The effects of competition have permeated our entire 
social structure. The small child is urged to win against others in games, to 
grow to “‘be’’ someone some day. Our school system has been organized on a 
competitive basis, and getting better grades has become a criterion of success. 
The whole pattern of acceptance into the community is based to a large degree 
on the job held by the father and the amount of money made. Any attempt to 
climb higher in the community must be accompanied by a similar bettering of 
economic position. We glorify the man who works unstintingly night and day 
while working on an invention or passing a college course on the side. Ours is a 
“high pressure system.” 

The necessity for getting ahead frequently means that the individual must 
subordinate his other interests to this one pursuit. This in turn may produce 
repressed hostility which manifests itself in aggressive feelings. So far we have 
failed to fully realize the great amount of tension and aggression produced in 
our own society, and consequently have failed to provide adequate ways of 
working off this aggression in a cooperative, constructive way. If no construc- 
tive ways are maintained, the ways of hate, prejudice, and war will continue to 
serve as outlets. 

Factors in economic security. Kardiner (9) stresses the fact that we must not 
confuse economic security with economic abundance or surplus, and insecurity 
with poverty or want. ‘‘We may speak of a minimum biological standard of 
physiological needs for food and shelter, but this alone does not mean economic 
security.” 

A study of comparative sociology shows us how variable the whole conception of eco- 

nomic security can be and upon what a large variety of subjective standards it depends. 
To the ancient Egyptian economic security meant the ability to procure for oneself a guar- 
antee against post-mortem disintegration. Among the Kwakiutls, where subsistence is 
guaranteed by communal enterprise, economic security means the ability to inflict shame 
and disgrace upon one’s rival. To the child it means a guarantee of parental affections 
(p. 187). 
Again the effect of the culture is apparent, for the values which constitute 
security are determined by the background, the group in which the individual 
lives. Frequently the criteria for economic security are of an emotional or 
social, and not physiological character. 
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There are, however, several factors that are common to all forms of economic security. 
These factors are the resultants of several basic anxieties of man and the means he has for 
satisfying them: 

(1) subsistence 

(2) freedom from future pain 

(3) prestige 
In our culture it is very uncommon to find an individual who is free of economic insecurity ; 
and I have never yet seen such insecurity that did not contain all these three factors (p. 188). 

In our society prestige has a high value. In fact many case histories are full 
of the way in which economic security in the sense of prestige values is expressed, 
or how it has become a direct expression of hidden libidinous drives. 

Kardiner goes on to state that he believes that the insecurity feelings result- 
ing from the failure of subsistence factors are entirely different in character from 
the feelings involved in loss of prestige and esteem. 

Theoretically considered, the human needs which a subsistence economy tends to satisfy 
—hunger and shelter—are of such a nature that they cannot be vicariously gratified, and 
are in themselves incapable of sublimation, though always pressed into its service. This 
group of characteristics renders the means of satisfying these instincts much less plastic 
than that of satisfying the sexual instincts; they cannot be dealt with in the infinite variety 
of ways that we see in the case of the sexual cravings. It is this limitation that gives 
neuroses involving these subsistence instincts their special character. There is only one 
way in which a hostile world can be dealt with—the ego shrinks like an amoeba. It 
obliterates that portion of the offending world by inhibiting the functional capacity of 
those organs whose business it is to deal with it (p. 191). 

Thus we have a means of distinction for those problems caused by unsatisfac- 
tory employment conditions, and problems which are a result of unemployment 
and depression. Monotonous or uncongenial work, failure to achieve one’s 
ambition, and suppression of independent thinking are problems of unsatis- 
factory employment conditions, and the insecurity and discontented tendencies 
resulting from them are more directly attributable to threats to prestige. De- 
pressions or actual unemployment also involve the element of prestige, but even- 
tually become a threat to subsistence needs as well. Since the basic reactions to 
loss of prestige and subsistence are different, this distinction is of utmost impor- 
tance. The reaction to loss of prestige tends more to manifest itself in feelings of 
hostility and anger, and this in turn becomes aggression. Faced with the 
danger of the loss of subsistence, a man may go through a period of aggression, 
but this tends to eventually become mere talk-aggressiveness, and a period of 
withdrawal or repression sets in. A clue to the importance of the prestige factor 
in employment is given by Kardiner (9) when he identifies work as the “direct 
expression of the technique of mastery.” Work is, especially for men, capable 
of a high degree of libidinous interest. One of the unfortunate things about 
mass production is that the worker cannot libidinize directly, but only through 
the indirect fruits of his labor—wages, which have no direct connection with 
the work itself. Another psychologist. concerned with this matter is Stagner 
who writes: 


Financial income is not, never has been, and may never be, high enough for the average 
American worker to be a major satisfaction in itself. And modern industry has taken out of 
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the economic side of life many of the creative satisfactions it formerly brought. The pride 
in craftsmanship which was characteristic of skilled workers is rapidly disappearing. Other 
satisfactions of past economic eras were the independence of the worker, his ability to tell 
the boss ‘‘where to get off,’’ the ability to do something unique or to do it in a special way 
(furniture design, rare china, etc.) and similar ways of bolstering up the ego in manners 
which had nothing to do with financial reward. The modern age of machinery may have 
given the worker more material comforts, but it has taken away much of his personal satis- 
faction in living and doing things (21: 387). 


He then quotes from Bakke the word of a worker in London: 


But, Mr. D., you get some satisfaction out of your work. What can I get out of mine— 
sticking a piece of metal into a machine all day? When you set up that chair, you can be 
proud of it, but I haven’t anything to be proud of (quoted from p. 240 in The Unemployed 


Man). 


In a period of serious unemployment the ego of the individual is seriously 
impaired. He feels himself a failure in the eyes of the whole community. A 
whole system of defense reactions may be set up—a pretended attitude of ‘‘don’t 
care,” putting the blame on “‘the administration,”’ refusal to take part in former 
activities. Direct relief may only serve to strengthen the defensive action. 
Social insurance is a partial answer, but it does not offer any remedy for the 
causes of insecurity. Work relief is thought by some authorities to be a better 
answer, but it should be competitive work, and not a charitable dole. 

Some interesting research on the problems of unemployment was done by 
Lazarfeld (11) in his study of an unemployed village. The inhabitants of the 
Austrian village of Marienthal, population 1500, had depended on a large textile 
factory for employment, and it had been closed for three years at the time of 
the study. The predominant impression was one of apathy and of the narrow- 
ness of the psychic life. As the economic life narrowed, so did the interests of 
the people. Many had reached a point of resignation and their wants were 
few. Politics which had formerly been a central point of public intellectual 
life had been abandoned. The people no longer debated, or read newspapers. 
In spite of freedom from work, they didn’t know what to do with their surplus 
time. The borrowing of free library books had sharply decreased. In their 
narrowing of interests, they preferred to do nothing. Moreover in spite of the 
abundance of time, unpunctuality increased. There was discernible a sort of 
cycle of reaction: (1) unbroken, (2) resigned, (3) broken—heedless of the future, 
and the present. 

A similar situation was observed by the writer in the devastated areas of 
France. Many of the towns were completely destroyed and the people living 
in shacks on the hillsides. Their primary concerns were to find sufficient food 
and warmth. Relief workers in the vicinity commented frequently on the 
apathy of the people, and of the difficulty of interesting them in anything else 
as long as these basic needs of life were unfulfilled. The stones of their des- 
troyed homes were neatly stacked up on the sites ready to be rebuilt, but because 
of the uncertainty of the future and the lack of hope and faith in anything, these 
people still remained in their shacks on the hillsides. 
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Symonds (22: 43), explains this phenomenon on the basis of a hierarchy of 
needs as developed by Maslow. Maslow would place needs on five levels. 
“The first level would comprise the basic physiological needs of hunger, sex, 
and so on. The second level would comprise the needs of safety, that is of 
avoiding external dangers. In the third level there is the need for love—that 
is, to be given love, warmth and affection by another person. On the fourth 
level is the need for esteem—that is, self-respect, self-esteem, and also the respect 
and esteem of others. Finally, there is the need for self-realization, of being 
able to accomplish and achieve—to paint a picture, to secure a position, to occupy 
a place in one’s group.”” Those needs on a lower level must be gratified before 
the individual can direct his energies to the needs of a higher level. Safety, 
hunger, sex, must be satisfied before activities on an intellectual level can be 
engaged in. 


Those persons in whom a need has been satisfied are best equipped to deal with depriva- 
tions of that needin the future. It is the individual who has grown up in a secure and happy 
home, not deprived of his basic needs, who is best able to stand such privations in later life, 
while the individual who has suffered insecurity in childhood is the one who is first to suc- 
cumb to difficulties and deprivations in later life. This principle was verified over and over 
during the war: the emotionally secure individual was the one able to stand the greatest 
shock of war conditions (22: p. 48). 


The psychologists view society 

Only within recent years has society itself been considered within the frame- 
work of psychological principles. But the fact of mass insecurity and its effect, 
and the phenomenon of a “neurotic nation” has claimed the growing attention 
of psychologists. The psychoanalysts with their universality of interests 
have been among the leaders in this field, but others whose concern is with the 
personality of individuals have found a broader knowledge indispensible in their 
work. The viewpoint of these psychologists is expressed by Symonds when he 
says: 

The adjustment of society deserves consideration as well as the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual. It is possible to judge the satisfactoriness of group arrangements as they con- 
tribute to individual adjustments, a fact clearly brought to focus by the clash of fascist 
and democratic cultures. A culture is to be judged in two ways; one, by its contribution to 
the welfare of its members; the other, by its relation to neighboring cultures. Any society 
which is founded to look after the welfare of its members, but which does this at the expense 
of neighboring societies cannot be considered a wholly healthy society (22:9). 


Normality in a society. The findings of anthropologists have been of great 
value in gaining a better picture of what “normality” is in a culture, and what 
“reality’’ may be to a society. A taboo which we might designate as a compul- 
sive neurosis would be entirely normal in a group two hundred years ago. Man’s 
behavior is determined to a large extent by restrictions imposed on each genera- 
tion. Hallowell (7: 1293) in a paper on psychic stress and the cultural pattern 
remarks: “The consideration of differences in the forms and symptoms of 
mental disorders in various societies, in the same society at different periods, and 
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in different contemporary classes of the population of a given society, would 
seem to offer a more tangible approach to possible relations between these dis- 
orders and prevalent culture patterns.” We need only a short survey of the 
studies of cultural anthropology to convince us of the exceedingly elastic form 
which the concept of “normality” takes in contemporary life as well as through 
the centuries. He also makes the point that because of the influence of science 
we tend to think all things must be expressed in absolute terms. The relative 
position of “normality” is often difficult to accept. 

Psychoanalysis applied. Even as psychology has turned its attention to the 
analyzing of propaganda and the play of symbols in our lives, psychoanalysis 
has turned to the application of its concepts to society. It has been particularly 
concerned with the process of group rationalization, and the means of building 
up anxiety and aggression within a society. One such study concerned the over- 
whelming fear in our culture with which many people regard “subversive” 
elements. This may be regarded as a projection of fear of one’s own self, fear 
of temptation, or lack of secure belief of the individual in his political thinking, 
and the political system under which he lives. The technique is best indicated 
by a quotation from French (5), who was particularly interested in this problem. 


Why do people have this vague fear of communists and why is this fear so indiscriminate 
as to include even the most mild-spoken advocates of the need for social change in our social 
order? (He then goes on to mention that there is some background for this'fear in the histo- 
rical facts of the horror and violence of the revolution.) But the victims of this propa- 
ganda are for the most part not advocates of lawless violence but rather individuals who are 
urging or are actively engaged in the attempt to bring about changes by legal means. It is 
precisely such advocates of lawful change who are our best protection against revolu- 
tion... . It is evident that it is not only revolutionary violence that we are afraid of. We 
seem also to be afraid even of the ideas propounded by those advocating peaceful social 
change. We react as though we felt that even the most sober and unemotional advocacy 
of a need for such changes involved a threat of violent revolution. But how can an idea be 
dangerous? Obviously only if it somehow appeals to us or—what is often the same thing— 
if we fear that it will appeal to someone else. An idea that arouses no reverberations in the 
minds of others cannot possibly be dangerous. Any idea that we fear must therefore be 
one that awakens in us some powerful emotional response (p. 925). 


The advocates of social change remind us of problems we do not like to think 
about, and we try to push the whole problem from our minds. 

Democracy today is indeed threatened from without, but, if it is to maintain its own 
inner vitality, it can do so by only one method,—by the frank recognition of our diverging 
needs and the freest possible public discussion (p. 931). 

The question has been raised by some as to whether we are simply making 
the error of substituting the “social neurosis” for the “individual neurosis.” 
If such is the case, to adjust the individual to society is not the sole answer. 
Society itself must be recognized for what it is, and we must be able to differen- 
tiate the results. We must be able to see individual maladjustments as symp- 
toms of a disease of a larger group, the society, if such is the case. 

One of the ablest exponents of psychotherapy as social philosophy is Maslow, 
who says in his chapter in Stagner’s book (21): 
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The psychoanalyst, mental hygienist, the psychotherapist in general, in almost all cases, 
will attempt so to change the individual that he will thereafter be able to adjust to his social 
environment both externally and internally. We should like to call attention to the possi- 
bility of changing the social norms so as to remove and forestall possible conflicts 
with various types of individual temperaments. We see no reason for assuming that 
psychotherapy must be conservative in its social outlook and must implicitly approve of the 
social status quo. The psychologist, it seems to us, should, as part of his proper task, turn 
to the critical consideration of the social milieu that admittedly produces conflict which, 
from a psychological point of view, may be unnecessary. If the neurotic is in conflict with 
social customs, with folkways, with childhood emotional conditions, then the psychologist 
ought to discover which folkways, which social norms are most instrumental in producing 
psychological troubles. 

We do not wish to deny that the task of changing a culture from within is an extremely 
difficult one and that by some our suggestion may be thought to be completely impracti- 
cable. However, we have analogies with man’s treatment of the physical environment 
which at one time was also thought to be impracticable and difficult. It is remembered that 
man has learned to adapt his physical environment to himself. If winters were too cold, 
adaptation according to the traditional Darwinian scheme should have meant the growth of 
a luxurious fur or perhaps migration to a warmer climate. What actually happened was 
the development of improved housing, clothing and artificial heating. Men might have 
developed, given a lack of water, into human cacti. Instead, they built aqueducts and 
reservoirs. Instead of waiting to develop a natural immunity to yellow fever, man wiped 
out the mosquito that caused it. Granted that similar treatment of the social environment 
is now impracticable, it is probable that the time will come when the social scientist will be 
called upon to treat it as the engineer has been called upon to treat the physical, geographi- 
cal environment. For such possibilities he must be prepared (p. 426-427). 


Summary 

The first part of this discussion has been aimed at a better understanding of 
the place of security in psychological literature today. In this, security has 
been defined, and emphasis placed on the need to understand the importance of 
security in childhood. The implications of insecurity in aggressiveness, race 
prejudice, minority groups, and the importance of frustration have been stressed. 

We have sought to understand the way in which economic factors satisfy 
security needs and pointed out some of the results of failure to find satisfaction. 
Again frustration and aggression have been particularly stressed. 

We have also dealt with the principles of security as applied to society. This 
included a review of the concept of “normality” and a brief resume of some ways 
in which psychology and psychoanalytic viewpoints have been applied in the 
study of security. 


II. Liberalism and conservatism 


Definition. One of the best distinctions between the general viewpoints of 
political liberalism and conservatism has been made by the noted educator, 
philosopher, and psychologist, John Dewey, in a book of lectures entitled, 
Liberalism and the Social Order (2). In this he traces the history of liberalism 
starting particularly with the doctrine of John Locke in 1688, and on through 
the contribution of Adam Smith, Bentham, and Mills. Its early task, he 
says, was to protect the right of individuals from the usurping power of govern- 
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ments or political organizations. The early liberals sought to establish liberty, 
particularly in the realm of free economic activity, and their efforts coincided 
with a period in English history when this doctrine was most advantageous. 
In the nineteenth century this liberty meant freedom for the individual producer 
and the industrialist to make their way in the economic world unhampered by 
the clumsiness of existing legal bonds. 

Dewey then goes on to say that the conservative position today is fundamen- 
tally that of the liberal a century ago. The older liberal view and that of 


modern conservatists is that 


... beneficial social change can come about in but one way, the way of private economic 
enterprise, socially undirected, based upon and resulting in the sanctity of private property 
—that is to say, freedom from social control (p. 34). 


Today however, he states, the majority who call themselves liberals 


... are committed to the principle that organized society must use its powers to establish 
the conditions under which the mass of individuals can possess actual as distinct from 
merely legal liberty. They define their liberalism in the concrete in terms of a program of 
measures moving toward this end. They believe that the conception of the state which 
limits the activities of the latter to keeping order as between individuals and to securing 
redress for one person when another person infringes the liberty existing law has given him 
is in effect simply a justification of the brutalities and inequities of the existing order (p. 27)’ 


He emphasizes, however, that there are three enduring values for which earlier 
liberalism stood which must be preserved today. ‘These values are liberty; 
the development of the inherent capacities of individuals made possible through 
liberty, and the central role of free intelligence in inquiry, discussion and expres- 
sion.” These, it is pointed out, must be restated in ways that are practical 
and related to present needs and forces. Liberty is not solely political rights; 
real “rugged individualism,” he says, has been lost to a form of economic sub- 
ordination; a freed intelligence enables the liberal to see present facts in their 
correct historical perspective. 

Freed intelligence is for the liberal the main method of directing change. It 
means using the facts gained from the social sciences to direct social action, 
and not studying them as mere theory. It is particularly in this respect that 
Dewey attempts to distinquish between the liberal, and the radical whose 


method of social change is force. 


The question is whether force or intelligence is to be the method upon which we consist- 
ently rely and to whose promotion we devote our energies. Insistence that the use of 
violent force is inevitable limits the use of available intelligence, for wherever the inevitable 
reigns intelligence cannot be used. Commitment to inevitability is always the fruit of 
dogma; intelligence does not pretend to know save as a result of experimentation, the 


opposite of pre-conceived dogma. 


The task of liberalism is 


. .. the mediation of social transitions. This phrase may seem to some to be a virtual ad- 
mission that liberalism is a colorless ‘‘middle of the road’ doctrine. Not so, even though 
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.iberalism has sometimes taken that form in practice. We are always dependent upon the 
experience that has accumulated in the past and yet there are always new forces coming in, 
new needs arising, that demand, if the new forces are to operate and the new needs to be 
satisfied, a reconstruction of the patterns of old experience. The old and the new have 
forever to be integrated with each other, so the values of old experience may become the 
servants and instruments of new desires and aims (p. 48). 


The place of intelligence has been stressed in another definition of liberalism 
as stated by Dr. Harold Taylor, president of Sarah Lawrence College. 


“The liberal has faith in human intelligence and in human nature and believes that if 
given a chance, individuals can solve their personal, social and political problems by the 
use of intelligence. 

The liberal respects the personality and differences in other people and tries to under- 
stand rather than condemn personalities and ideas different from hisown. The liberal has a 
continuing desire to know the facts about any situation. 

The liberal has a deep concern for the welfare of human society as a whole and by his 
faith in intelligence, by his trust and understanding of other people and by his concern for 
the facts tries to make wise decisions about his own life in society’’ (23). 


The place of psychology in social reform. An interesting evaluation of the 
place of psychology in social reform, and especially of the factors which influence 
individuals to become “reformers” is given in a chapter by George Hartmann 
in Psychology in Use (6). He asks first of all, what are some of the questions 
which should be considered in a study of reform psychology. Because of the 
lack of general knowledge concerning the place of this field, a partial list of these 
questions will be helpful: 


. What is the motivation of the reformer? 

. How are the distinctive characteristics of reformers revealed? 

. When do reform activities begin and what are the conditions for their emergence? 

. Why are some methods of social reconstruction more successful than others? 

. What obstacles do reformers encounter? 

. What services do they render even when their programs appear to be “‘failures’’? 
(p. 592-593). 


oor wn 


It is important to note here that “reformer” and “liberal” are not synonymous» 
but since the liberal often finds himself in the role of reformer, a consideration 
of these questions is quite pertinent. Moreover, Hartmann has often used the 
term of reformer in contrast to a conservative attitude, and has described the 
results of various studies of liberal-conservative tendencies under it. Hence the 
two terms will be used somewhat interchangeably in this discussion. 

What do we know about the reformer, his interests and motivating forces? 
Reform is principally a method of reaction. Something has entered into the 
existing reality of the individual to disturb his complacency, and his impulse to 
reform is a method of reaction to the disturbing stimulus. It is most important 
that we do not confuse “healthy” reform with hypocritical or a perverted type 
of reform. Although all three methods of reaction may exist, experimental 
evidence indicates that they are not the same. 

The reformer of today is primarily a person who is well informed as to the 
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traditions and heritages of his environment. Hartmann makes a significant 
observation when he says: 


It seems pretty well established that persons of liberal and progressive attitudes, i.e. 
disposed to favor social reforms, are generally slightly more intelligent in tests of abstract 
reasoning and verbal ability, and also better informed about social, political, and economic 
problems (p. 607). 


In one of the tests he gave for example, teachers who could imagine a better 
state of affairs stood higher in both attitude and information scores. There 
seems to be some slight tendency for the reformer to be more flexible in percep- 
tual processes, that is, better able to visualize arrangements into visual situations. 
It is in regard to problems of this nature that more work and experimental study 
needs to be done. 

It may be that the way the likes and dislikes of the reformer are organized 
may be important. In the six major categories of social values defined by 
Spranger (theoretical, aesthetical, economic, social, political, and religious), the 
intensity of the reactions of eminent reformers was well above the norm of sensi- 
tivity. 

Further enlightenment on the possibility of “healthy” reform is offered in a 
study by Breslaue as reported by Hartmann. Because of the diversity of opinion 
which Breslaue found at both ends of the income groupings, ‘“‘the popular view 
that a reformer is one who has lost out in the race for income and social position 
is no longer a creditable psychological hypothesis.” 

It is an error to assume that adequately directed social reform will come from 
a population in misery, and therefore most needing of social reform. As previous 
evidence has indicated, there is more of a tendency for feelings of dispair, per- 
sonal justification, and essential ‘‘goal-lessness” to result. Efforts at positive 
social reconstruction are neglected, and any resulting reaction will probably be 
highly emotional in character. 

Additional evidence on the position of liberals is given in a recent discussion 
of social attitudes and their measurement (18). The authors of this study cor- 
roborate the essentiality of intelligence in the definition of liberalism by saying, 


But among large groups during the recent past, so far as our present evidence shows, the 
majority of those who adopt more radical positions on certain issues are at least capable of 
better understanding the complicated social fabric than most of their more conservative 
contemporaries (p. 932). 


The role of frustration in social movements. A more rounded view of our 
discussion of the contributions of psychology to the field of social action is de- 
veloped by the distinction made by Maier (14) betweed the roles of motivation 
and frustration in social movements. We are too prone, he says, to base our 
conclusions merely on a study of motivation. We study needs and their satisfac- 
tion and assume this is all. However, he raises the question, is not frustration a 
qualitatively different determiner of behavior than motivation? He goes on to 
prove his point by quoting examples and then makes a significant differentiation 
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between frustration directed social movements, and social movements which 
are psychologically well motivated. A brief summary will suffice to indicate 
the difference he points out. The frustration-directed behavior has the follow- 


ing characteristics: 


1. Aggressive behavior without too much attention to goals predominates. 

2. Individuals are easily organized. 

3. Leadership in its essential phases is imposed from without. 

4. Choice behavior is at a minimum. 

5. The individual has a great deal of confidence because of the influence of majority 
opinion and common action. 

6. The movement may contain a large percentage of fanatics. 

7. Its appeal is largely emotional. 

8. Because of the operation of factors which tend to inspire confidence in the individual, 
the movement may develop a sort of abnormal strength. 

9. The behavior of the group is often irrational. 

10. The structure of organization is primitive. 

11. The nature of the aggressive patterns is largely determined by the leader. 

12. Regression produced the change from complex to primitive social organization. 

13. Frustration furnishes the drive. 

14. The leader must avoid receiving any blame. For this reason, a free press is almost 
impossible. 


Goal motivated social movements have the following characteristics. 


1. A large group must have a need for the same goals at the same time for this to come 
about. 
. Within the group individual needs and behavior may vary. 
. There are fewer fanatics. 
. The behavior of the group is relatively rational and constructive. 
. The group behaves in a directed and consistent fashion. 
. The social structure is complex. 
. Choices are up to the individual. 
. The members of the group take each other into consideration. 
. The leader is representative and from within the group. 
10. The leader is a product of the social order rather than a determiner. 
11. The leader must always represent the opinions of the group. 
12. The leader must keep in close contact with the wishes and desires of the people. 
13. The leader may admit his errors; a free press aids in reflecting the needs of the group. 


w 


Several practical applications are implicit in these statements. It can readily 
be seen that an element of frustration is almost essential to any great or really 
effective social movement. People are much more easily organized for what 
they do not want than for any constructive program. For the same reason, 
nations are better at waging wars than for planning a peace. One of the most 
important points Maier makes is that a distinction may be made on this basis 
between socialism and communism. Socialism stresses the goal, while com- 
munism stresses the destruction of capitalism. There is a psychological dif- 
ference. Because communism stresses frustration, it is a more vital movement. 
Civilization has not yet reached the point where intelligence and reasoning are 
the governing elements of social choice. As Hartmann (6) points out, intellec- 
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tuals are not usually effective leaders of popular change, even though they may 
be the instigators. Their influence is limited because they consider all possi- 
bilities before making a choice, and the public mind is still more interested in a 
simple, emotional choice. 

Summary. In this section we have defined the modern political positions of 
liberals and conservatives, and have directed special attention to the charac- 
teristics of the liberal, or the “‘reformer’’. 

At the same time some recent studies have been presented on factors which 
are influencial in the preference for a political system. 


Significance of this experiment 

It is evident that the problem of security and the related problems of frustra- 
tion and aggression are among the most important in the field of psychology to- 
day. They are problems which are in need of attention from the viewpoint of 
society as well as that of the individual. 

It also seems probable that the factors which help to determine a person’s 
political preference, and his action in the political arena, are very much a part 
of the same factors which help to determine the feelings of security. 

The purpose of this experiment is to shed some light on this question of the 
relationship of a sense of security and the general political attitude. We know 
too little about the nature of this relationship for us to venture far into the realm 
of building up a structured hypothesis. It is for this very reason that the results 
of this experiment may appear insignificant in relation to the problem to be 
studied. But a study of this nature is very much like the research of pure 
science which often seems to tread unpractical paths. Even as pure scientific 
research is often the basis for great discoveries of immense practical application, 
so the results of an experiment such as this may one day be the basis for a study 
of wider and more apparent implications. They will be of interest to those 
whose concern is for a better society. Most especially it is hoped that they will - 
serve as a stimulant for further questioning, questions such as—what sort of a 
society is a healthy society? Do we want to encourage or discourage liberalism 
of attitude? What sort of attitudes will a more secure society help to produce? 
Will a more secure society result in a lessening of liberalism? What economic 
factors are important in encouraging goal-directed social movements? What 
are the effects of unemployment? Is psychology going too far in its attempt to 
adjust individuals to their society? Should psychology consider the ‘“‘neurot- 
icism” of society as well as that of the individual? What sort of psychological 
therapy will help individuals to be aware of the faults of their society as well as 
to be a well-adjusted part of it? 

These questions must be answered if we are to learn more fully what consti- 
tutes a well adjusted society. 


Procedure 

Two sets of tests were given in an effort to see if there was any relationship 
between a feeling of security and the extent of liberalism or conservatism in the 
individual’s political preference. 
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The first test was given to 403 subjects, all women in a small liberal arts uni- 
versity. Five of these tests were incomplete or faulty in some way so that 398 
was the final figure used in the computations. The test itself consisted of seven 
statements of the Socialist Party platform, and was intended to test the liberal- 
ism or conservatism of political opinion. The Socialist platform was offered, 
not as representing ‘‘the”’ liberal position of today, but only as one measure of 
liberalism. The use of the test was suggested by Hartmann (6), and his state- 
ment of the platform was used as the basis of the test. However some changes 
were made to bring it up to date and to simplify each question to its bare essen- 
tials. The resulting outline was then approved by Norman Thomas as represent- 
ing the socialist viewpoint. The test read as follows: 


Draw aring around the A if you agree with the statement; draw a ring around the D if you 
disagree with the statement. Encircle the ? only when you are completely unable to decide. 


A D ? 1. The natural resources of the country (e.g. coal, electric power) should be owned 
by the community or state, and operated for the benefit of all the people. 

A D ? 2. The Federal Government should provide for all classes of people for complete 
insurance at cost against accident, sickness, premature death, and old age. 

A D ? 8. Banks should be owned by the government and run on a non-profit basis as they 
are in England. 

A D ? 4. Sales taxes should be abolished and needed revenue gained through more heavily 
progressive income and inheritance taxes. 

A D ? 5. The only way most people will ever be able to live in modern sanitary homes is 
for the government to build them on a non-profit basis. 

A D ? 6. Many more industries and parts of industries should be owned and managed co- 
operatively by representatives of workers, consumers, technicians, and 
administrators. 

A D ? 7. A person should be accorded social, political, and economic equality, and judged 
solely on the basis of his own deeds, rather than by his race, religion, or national 
origin. 

The tests were all administered individually by the same person in the dormitory 
rooms. The subjects were not told what the test measured. At the bottom of 
the test, blanks were provided for their name, age, father’s occupation, fraternal 
affiliation (yes or no), and political party preference. It was explained that 
their names would not be used, and were only required for identification in case 
they were in the group to whom a further test would be given. 

The tests were scored on the basis of “agree” answers, and the results were 
found to be distributed in the form of a fairly normal curve. Since the number 
of students agreeing with all, or all but one of the statements was the same 
number as those disagreeing with all or all but one of the statements, these two 
groups of extreme opinion were used as the subjects for the test on security- 
insecurity feelings. There were 36 women in each group. Eighteen subjects 
were also selected at random from each of the two middle groups of opinion (four 
agree statements, three disagree; three agree statements, four disagree) to make 
up a third group of 36 subjects who served as a control for the two extreme groups. 
This group of 108 subjects were then sent notices in which they were asked to 
come for an additional test at one of the times listed in the note. Twenty-nine 
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subjects from each of the three categories responded, making a total of 87 taking 
the second test. 

The test used for security-insecurity feeling was one devised by A. H. Maslow 
(16) for use with college students. It consisted of three parts of 25 questions 
each. The answers were marked on separate answer sheets, one answer sheet 
for each set of 25 questions. The tests were taken in groups and the instructions 
given in the following manner: 


Each person was provided at the beginning with three answer sheets, and these instruc- 
tions read: 

“This is a test of self-evaluation, questions on your personality. Please answer them as 
truthfully and honestly as possible. The test will be given in three parts and each part will 
have a separate answer sheet. Do not write on the question blanks. The tests will be 
scored in groups, and are of value only ina group. Therefore your name is not needed, but 
I will give you a number as a means of correlating the answers with the proper group and 
with other factors. Please put your number at the top of each answer sheet.”’ 

At this point the number assigned to each name was read. 

“Here is the first part of the test.’ 

The tests were handed out. 

“To answer the questions, check the proper column on the answer sheet. Check Yes or 
No whenever possible, and mark ? only when in doubt. Answer these as truthfully and 
honestly as possible. 

Please put Roman numeral I at the top of the answer sheet.’’ 

When these were filled out, the first part of the questions and the answer sheets were 
taken up. Part II was given out. 

‘Please put Roman numeral II on the answer sheets.”’ 

Question and answer sheets were taken up and part III given out. 

“Please put Roman numeral III on the answer sheets.’’ 

When this part was finished, the questions and answers were taken up and the group 
thanked for coming. Any questions as to what either test measured were answered at 
this time. 


Numbers were used in place of names on the papers in the hope that the 
students would feel freer in expressing their answers. Most of them seemed quite 
content with the numbers as a sign of anonymity. Although some experimen- 
ters have suggested that the instructions about signing the paper should be given 
after the questions are answered, it proved impossible in this case since one of the 
first questions frequently was, ‘‘Do we have to sign our names?” 

The Maslow tests required a rather lengthy process of scoring using weighted 
scores, and this was done using the methods suggested in the author’s discussion 
(16). Various statistical analyses were made of the data, and the results were 
summarized by means of tables and graphs. 


Results 


The tests for liberalism-conservatism of attitude were scored on the basis of 
“agree” answers. The results showed a fairly normal distribution and are illus- 
trated in Fig. 1. It must be remembered that the students did not know what 
the test represented, although it was in reality the Socialist Party platform. 
It is interesting to note that the two extremes of opinion are upheld by the same 
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number of people. Interesting also were the facts that the most difficult ques- 
tion to answer was ‘father’s occupation’’, many students believed our banks 
already are owned and operated by the government, and no one correctly guessed 
the origin of the test. 


110 4 


NO, OF SCORES 
e 8 g 


2 4 5 6 7. 
NO. OF AGREE” ANSWERS 


Fic. 1. Distribution of ‘“‘agree’’ responses on aptitude test 


Three groups were selected from this distribution for the Maslow Security- 
Insecurity test. Group I consisted of nine students who did not agree with any 
of the statements, and 27 students who only agreed with one of the statements, 
making a total of 36. Group II consisted of 18 students who disagreed with 
three statements and agreed with four, and 18 students who agreed with three 
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statements and disagreed with four, making a total of 36. The 18 from each 
of the middle groups were selected at random. Group III consisted of 27 people 
who agreed with all but one of the statements, and 9 people who agreed with all 
of the statements, making a total of 36. Because of the nature of the test itself, 
the difference between the scores at the two extremes was presumed to be reliable, 
and the two extreme groups considered as differing in the onevariable (liberalism- 
conservatism), so that they could be compared in terms of the other variable 
(security-insecurity). The middle group was used only as a control group. 

Because of the inability of some students to come at various times, the Maslow 
S-I test was ultimately taken by 29 students from each group, making a total 
of 87 tests. The test were graded on the basis of weighted scores, as suggested 
by Maslow. A score could be either plus or minus, the scores at the plus end 
indicating greater security feelings. The range and distribution of scores is 
shown in Fig. 2, while the statistical analysis is in Table 1. 

As can be seen from both Fig. 2 and Table 1, the range of scores was very 
similar for all three groups with the exception of three extreme scores in Group 
II. These three very insecure scores are partly responsible for the low mean of 
Group II, the large standard deviation, and the resulting low critical ratio. 

However the main purpose of these tests was to compare Group I, the more 
conservative group, with Group III, the more liberal group. In a comparison 
of the mean scores, Group I tends to be slightly more secure, with a difference of 
approximately 40 points between the means. The critical ratio indicates that 
the probabilities are only 2.9 out of 100 that a difference as great as this could 
be obtained by chance. In other words, with the use of a slightly lenient cri- 
terion, the difference between the means is a statistically significant one. 

The critical ratio of Group I and Group II is 1.87, indicating that the prob- 
abilities are 3.5 out of 100 that a difference between the means as great as this 
could be obtained by chance. Again with the use of a lenient criterion, these 
results can be said to be statistically significant. However the critical ratio of 
.25 between Groups II and III points to the fact that the probabilities are 40 
out of 100 that a difference between the means as great as this could be obtained 
by chance, and these results cannot be regarded as statistically significant. 

Some interesting data were secured from the students taking the attitude 
tests, and the results are included here. A comparison was made of the liberal- 
ism of attitude of the four classes, senior, junior, sophomore, and freshman. 
There were six classifications of ‘‘agree’’ answers: those with 7 or six agree’s; 
with 5; with 4; with 3; with 2; with 1 or none. The percentage of seniors in 
each of these six classifications was then computed, and the same was done for 
the other three classes. The results are shown in Table 2 and Fig. 3. 

An interpretation of Fig. 3 and Table 2 leads to the following conclusions. 


a. The seniors would seem to be more liberal since 56% of them agree with over half of the 
statements. The other three classes have about the same degree of liberality with 44% of 
the juniors, 47% of the sophomores, and 46% of the freshmen agreeing with over half of the 
statements. 

b. A better comparison of classes might be the vertical rank order of the 7-6 and 5 
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Fig. 2. Distribution of S-I test scores 


TABLE 1 
Statistical analysis of S-I score data 
RANGE MEAN s.D. c.R, 
Group —93 +220 | 59.59} 89.7 Gr. III and Gr. I 1.90 
—211 +228 | 53.05 | 110.73 Gr. II and Gr. III .25 
—51 +216 | 97.89 66.45 Gr. I and Gr. IV 1.87 
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“agree” classifications. Here liberalism according to rank order of percentages is senior, 
junior, sophomore, and freshman. 

c. There is a tendency for the freshmen to cluster in the ‘‘middle of the road’’ distribu- 
tion. This might indicate that the proposals sound like a good thing, but that they do not 
know enough about them to approve or disapprove. 

d. The sophomores tend also to cluster in the middle distribution, but the curve is 
flatter, and opinion seems to have become slightly more defintie toward the conservative 
and liberal end. 


TABLE 2 
Percentage of classes in “‘agree’’ classifications 
cLass 7-6 5 4 3 2 |e 
% % % % % % 
ON 10 14 20 30 20 6 103 
Sophomore................. 8 11 28 26 14 13 133 
Breshman......2250.65.00060 5 7 34 31 14 9 80 
SR 
aoe JR. 
40 —— SOPH. 
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& 430 
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Fig. 3. Comparison of liberalism-conservatism of college classes 


e. Although there is still a larger percentage of juniors who are liberal than of freshmen 
or sophomores, the larger bulk of the juniors is concentrated on the slightly conservative 
side of the scale at the point of three ‘“‘agree’’ answers. 

f. This gradually widening difference of attitude becomes even more evident with the 
bi-modal curve of the senior year. Here the majority of opinion seems to have ranged 
itself definitely on the slightly more liberal and conservative side. 


Another type of comparison of class scores can be seen in Table 3 which shows 
the mean score and the standard deviation for each class. The standard devia- 
tion indicates that in the case of seniors, for example, 68% of the subjects fall 
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within a range of 3.84+1.53. Although there is again a tendency for the upper 
classes to be more liberal, the difference in the means is very small. The stand- 
ard deviations are fairly large and consequently the difference between the means 
is not significant. 


TABLE 3 
Mean scores and standard deviations for classes 
SENIORS JUNIORS SOPHOMORES | FRESHMEN 
eS 3.84 3.47 3.32 3.33 
1.58 1.48 1.51 1.26 
TABLE 4 
Comparison of attitude and father’s occupation 
76 5 4 3 2 +o | oe 
% % % % % % 
11 21 16 36 8 8 38 
11 17 28 31 11 2 128 
Commenoial........0.:0.0000 8 11 25 27 18 11 95 
40 (ER. 


COMM. 
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Fia. 4. Comparison of liberalism-conservatism with fathers’ occupations 


Another comparison was made between liberalism of attitude and father’s 
occupation. Seven classifications of occupations were used: proprietarial, 
professional, managerial, commercial, clerical, manual, and agricultural. Since 
there were only six in the clerical classification, none in manual, and eight in 
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agricultural, these three classifications were not used for comparison. Table 4 
gives the figures for the percentage of ‘“‘agree’’ answers on the liberalism-con- 
servatism scale. Fig. 4 illustrates these results. 

The curves in Fig. 4 show little except that there is a slight trend for students 
whose fathers are in the professional classification to be more liberal. A tabula- 
tion of Table 4 indicates that of those agreeing with over half of the statements, 


56% of the fathers are in the professional classification 


48% “cc proprietarial “cc 


It might also be noted that the professional group is lowest at the conservative 
end of the curve. Table 5 gives the means and standard devations for each 


TABLE 5 
Mean scores and standard deviation for fathers’ occupations 
PROPRIETARIAL - PROFESSIONAL MANAGERIAL COMMERCIAL 
Mean. 3.60 3.82 3.24 3.32 
TABLE 6 
’ Comparison of attitudes of sorority and non-sorority women 
7-6 5 4 3 | 2 | 1-0 -..% 
% % % % % % 
Sorority....... eee ere 8 14 25 28 16 9 344 
Non-sorority............... 15 13 26 28 11 @ 54 


classification. It might be pointed out that while the differences are again not 
significant, the professional group has the most liberal mean, and the least dis- 
persed scores. 

Since the majority of women at Denison belong to a sorority, the comparison 
between sorority and non-sorority women is a bit unbalanced. However the 
comparison between results, again in percentages, is given in Table 6 and Fig. 
5. In this case 54% of the non-sorority women agree with over half of the 
statements, as compared to 47% of the sorority women. Table 7 gives the 
mean scores and standard deviations. There is tendency for the non-sorority 
girls to be more liberal. 

Table 8 and Fig. 6 are a comparison of attitude ratings and political party 
preference. 

As might be expected at a school such as Dension, a majority of the students 
tested expressed their political party preference as Republican. The curve for 
the undecided group indicates that they seem to be just that, for while the 
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largest group of them (31%) are slightly on the conservative side, a little over 


half of them are on the liberal side. 


The Democrats showed a high liberality 
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Fic. 5. Comparison of liberalism-conservatism a 
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Mean scores and standard deviations for sorority and non-sorority women 


SORORITY NON-SORORITY 
TABLE 8 
Attitudes and political party preference 

7-6 5 4 3 2 oe |) 

% % % % % % 
Republican:.............64.2.24- 5 10 27 29 16 13 251 
26 18 28 13 13 2 39 
9 21 21 31 14 4 101 


100% of the Socialists agree with over half o 
51% Undecided 
42% ‘* Republicans 
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as compared with the other two groups, and the avowed Socialists agreed with 
all or all but one question. The Republicans are the most conservative, al- 
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Fic. 6. Comparison of liberalism-conservatism and political party preference 


TABLE 9 
Mean and standard deviation of political party preference scores 
REPUB. DEM. | UNDECIDED | soc. 
3.19 4.33 3.67 6.25 
TABLE 10 
Altitudes and class years—selected group 
GR, Ir GR. GR.I TOTAL NUMBER 
% % % 
11 58 31 19 
TABLE 11 
Attitudes and fathers’ occupation—selected group 
Im II I TOTAL NUMBER 
% % % 
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TABLE 12 
Attitudes of sorority and non-sorority women—selected groups 
GR, Ill GR, II GR. TOTAL NUMBER 
% % % 
TABLE 13 
Attitudes and party preferences—selected groups 
GR, Ill Il | TOTAL NUMBER 
% % 
35 41 24 17 
= 
uj 
Uy 
Q. 
GROUP 


Fia. 7. Selected groups, attitudes and class year 


though the figure of 42% agreeing with at least half of the statements might seem 
The means and standard deviations of this 


a high liberalism score to some. 
group are given in Table 9. 
The selected group was also analyzed in a similar manner in Tables 10, 11, 12, 
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Fie. 8. Selected groups, attitudes and fathers’ occupations 
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Fig. 9. Selected groups, attitudes and sorority status 


13, and Figs. 7, 8, 9, and 10. The same results are evident, except that the 
tendencies are heightened, and thus seem more pronounced. 
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Discussion 

In evaluating these data, it is important to remember at all times the limits 
which they represent. These tests were given to women college students, and 
the results or tendencies which they indicate are typical of the whole population 
only to the extent that women college students are representative of the whole 
population. It should also be noted that students at Denison are more eco- 
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Fie. 10. Selected groups, attitudes and political party preference 


nomically secure than the average student, as the listing of fathers’ occupations 
shows. With such a homogeneous group, any difference at all between attitudes 
of secure and insecure individuals assumes added importance. Such a difference 
might be expected in an average population sample, but not particularly in 
such a non-random group as this one. 

The question may be raised in the beginning—does an opinion technique really 
measure attitudes? Would not a problem concerning an individual’s action in a 


certain situation be more indicative of his real attitude than his verbal agree- 
ment? Several psychologists have considered this problem, and many who 
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have made tests in this field seem to feel that there is little difference (21, 1). 
They find that there is a generalized conservative or liberal attitude, and whether 
it is expressed verbally or overtly is of little importance. On the basis of Lentz’ 
contention that conservatism-radicalism is a generalized attitude, a test was 
made up by Alport and Sargent (1) of terms which might call forth an emotional 
response. The terms were short and discriminative—private enterprise, con- 
servative, banker, Negro, brain trust, etc. These were then mixed in with other 
items, and checked by the subjects as to their emotional response. The subjects 
were also given Form J of the C-R Opinionaire (Lentz) which has proved highly 
satisfactory in measuring attitudes. The correlation of the two tests was .71, 
.035, and the reliability of the 24 items, .88. 

In other words, a test of emotional reactions to terms having c-r implications measures 


much the same thing as “rational” reactions to a carefully validated scale containing 
statements which are known to differentiate conservatism from radicalism (1: 184). 


Another question that might be raised is—since people are often inconsistent, 
can attitude scales be counted on to show consistency? Naturally not, since 
attitude scales are no more consistent than the individuals who fill them out. 
But it has been demonstrated (21: 175) that ‘‘the most inconsistencies would be 
shown by persons who were not integrated in either direction.” In other words, 
the most inconsistencies are present in thos individuals who range near the middle 
of the scale. Since this test is concerned primarily with the comparison of ex- 
treme attitudes, this criticism is not valid for it. 

There seems to be a diversity of reports as to whether women are more con- 
servative than men. Stagner (21) seems to feel that the evidence indicates this 
although Murphy concludes: 

Clearly, then, the question is not whether males are more ‘‘conservative” or “liberal’’ 
than females. It is not, primarily, whether the sexes differ even in more specific attitudes. 
It is far more complicated than that. It is patent that whatever differences have as yet 
been found are the result, not of biological but of cultural factors. The question of sex 
differences must therefore be at least as complex as are cultural variations within our civili- 
zation. This means that sex differences will be a function not only of age, economic status, 
geographical section, political and religious affiliation, etc., but also of the time at which the 
investigation happens to be made (p. 918). 


Because of this diversity, we must at present discount this factor in evaluating 
these results. 

The primary purpose of this experiment was to investigate the relationship 
between security feelings and the trend toward liberalism or conservatism. In 
this respect some significant results were secured. Those with liberal opinions 
seem to be more insecure, while conservatives show greater security feelings. 
It is difficult to predict for the middle groups of opinions because of their nature, 
and because of the untested reliability of the attitude test. It is quite possible 
that if the Socialist Party platform is used as the basis of future tests, a weighted 
method of scoring might prove more profitable in studying certain results. Very 
few other experiments have been conducted to study the security or insecurity 
of the liberal, and these test results stand in need of being validated by other 
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studies. However, the tendency, such as it is, among such a secure group of 
students as these, is important in its own right. 

Several other interesting results were observed in relation to “liberals” and 
‘“‘conservatives.”’ In a study of the four class years, there seemed to be a tend- 
ency for opinion to be be somewhat undecided in the freshman year, and to 
gradually grow more definite both in the direction of liberalism and conservatism 
by the senior year. If judged by the percentage of liberals in each group, the 
classes may be ranked as follows: 


1. seniors 

2. juniors 

3. sophomores 
4. freshmen 


Although there was little difference in attitude in regard to fathers’ occupa- 
tions, the children of fathers who are in a profession tend to be more liberal. 
A similar study by Fay and Middleton (4) indicated the following rank order. 


. agricultural 
. Managerial 

. manual labor 
. professional 
. proprietarial 
. commercial 

. clerical 


Wd 


A comment by Murphy (18: 1015) on measures of liberal tendencies in the Harper 
Social Study indicated that 


... the following summary may be offered regarding occupational status and radicalism: 
In general, if sex and age classifications are ignored, the groups representing unskilled labor 
and slightly skilled, personal and public service are most conservative, but the professional 
and business group, as a whole is only slightly less so. The middle groups, comprising 
skilled and semi-skilled trades, clerical and more managerial positions, are consistently 
least conservative according to present evidence. 


Related to this is a study by Stagner (21) which indicates that the family in- 
come was slightly higher for college students who were conservative or reac- 
tionary. This study (the experiment being written up in this paper) differs 
from that of Stagner and others with reference to the relative position of mana- 
gerial and professional. The difference may be partly due to the fact that 
bankers were placed in the managerial classification in this paper. However, 
other studies have placed managerial in a more liberal position. 

Fig. 5 would seem to show a definite tendency for non-sorority girls to be more 
liberal than sorority girls. However, insecurity arising from the social situation 
might be one of the influencing factors, and offers possibilities for further study. 

The results of the comparison of attitude with party preference indicate 
what many have long suspected—that the Democratic Party is regarded as being 
in an intermediate position between the Republican Party and the Socialist 
Party. The large number of students who listed their political preference as 
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“undecided” (approximately one-fourth of the total tested) might be inter- 
preted as a healthy sign that college students are thinking, and are not simply 
taking over the attitudes of their parents. Moreover the mean position of the 
“undecided”’ on the attitude scale lies about half way between the Republicans 
and the Democrats. Perhaps they find themselves neither as conservative as 
the Republicans, nor as liberal as the Democrats, and therefore align themselves 
with neither. In rank order of liberalism, the trend of party preference is as 


follows: 
1. Socialist 
2. Democrat 
3. Undecided 
4. Republican 


The whole field of attitude measurement and correlated factors needs to be the 
basis for a great deal more study. Present samples have been so limited and 
generally restricted to college students, that prediction for the general population 
is still difficult and uncertain. It is hoped that more study of this field of psy- 
chology will be forthcoming in the future. Further interpretation of these re- 
sults and their meaning is needed. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this paper was partly to summarize some of the results of 
social psychology on the problem of security, and to indicate in what ways 
psychology can be of use in scientifically studying ‘‘values” and ‘“‘attitudes’’. 
- The experiment was an attempt to study the relationship between an in- 
dividual’s feeling of security and his general liberal or conservative attitude. 
An attitude test based on the Socialist Party platform was given to 398 women 
students. Their attitude scores showed a fairly normal distribution, and three 
groups of 29 each were chosen from this distribution to represent liberal, middle, 
and conservative opinion for a further test. The Maslow Security-Insecurity 
test was given to them, and the resulting scores compared. There was a sig- 
nificant tendency for liberals to be more insecure, although the factors responsible 
for this need to be studied and elaborated upon. Several other tendencies were 
noted although none of these proved significant, except perhaps that Socialists 
are most liberal of the preferences listed. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. A survey of the literature would indicate that psychology is of increasing 
importance in the study of society and the factors relating to social movements. 

2. So far studies have been so few and of such a varying nature that it is 
difficult to build up any structured approach to the importance of findings in 
this field. 

3. This study would seem to indicate that the liberal is more insecure than 
the person of conservative social views. More research needs to be done as to 
the factors responsible for this, and especially more study of the liberal and con- 


servative as such. 
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